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Make Us Worthy, 0 Lord 


'The tragedy of mankind moves on to its 
* grand climax. Not a heart in the 
civilised world is there that does not beat 
high to think of the Peace that has come 
within sight. It is as if the gates of heaven 
were to be opened for us. 

' And yet how many wide gulfs must yet be 
bridged, how many deep waters crossed, 
before the day is ours I Every night when 
we lay our head on the pillow we know that 
men have died for us. Every morning when 
we wake we know that more must ^die. 
There is within .bur grasp the most glorious 
triumph over evil that the world has ever 
known, but a hundred thousand of the 
flower of men, hundreds of thousands of 
heroic spirits, must give themselves for us 
and vanish from the stage of life before it 
can come true. 

The Price of Our Lives 

And what of us, we who stay at home and 
see the golden crocus nodding to the Spring? 
Safe from the anguish of the battlefield (save 
when some little school must be extinguished 
by a sudden stroke or some devoted family 
blotted out by a Satanic blow) we remain 
unfettered and free. Is it not almost too 
much that life should be so smooth for iis 
compared .with theirs who face the rush of 
fire and steel and plunge into the pit of death ? 
To those whose hearts are not. of stone it is 
an overwhelming thing to reflect upon the 
price by which we live. It is. the price of 
the death of the bravest men who ever 
loved our English life and our English ways. 

’yHEY give themselves, these splendid cap- 
' tains, that “life may be good and joy 
run high between English earth and sky.” 
They give their years, their hopes,, all their 
dreams and friends, all their struggling and 
achieving, all the proud heritage of which 
they meant to be worthy, all the memories 
of childhood and the promise of manhood, 
that we may remain, that we may see the 
daffodils blow, and the roses bloom, and 
the beech turn brown, and the trees hold 
up their living fretwork to the winter storm. 
It is for us that they come beset by riddling 
hail and sway like sedges in a gale: 

They gain the ground there^ yard by yard. 
Their brows and hair and lashes charred. 
Their blackened teeth set firm and hard. 

Pale colonels, captains, ranksmen lie. 
Facing the earth or facing sky ; 

They strove to live, they stretch to die. 

‘ It is for you and me. All this measureless 
grief, this courage that knows no bounds, 
this .pouring out of the rich svveet wine 6f 
youth, is that life may be serene for us, and 
with no tale of shame to tell. It is to enrich 
our lives with a glory that will shine in history 
like the stars, to vitalise the. spirit of our 
country so that it shall endure the battle and 
the breeze another thousand years. 

The Decadents 

It is to make our generation worthy of 
the splendour of the heroes that begat us. 
We were decadent, they said, and our 
imperishable youth has answered them. It 
has set its throne in the heavens, it rides the 
sea, it marches triumphant in the desert and 
scales'the mountain, peak. 


It has happened before and it is happening 
again. It has been the fate of two generations 
in this crowning twentieth century that it 
has poured out the life of its youth on the 
battlefields. Once more life and death are 
locked in conflict as in Flanders Fields 
where poppies blow. Once more the flower 
of one generation dies that the rest of it 
may live, and the poignant message comes 
from our unconqiiered dead: ^ ‘ . 

To you from failing hands we throw 

- The torch. Be yours to hold it high. 

If ye. break faith with us who. die . . 

We shall not sleep ... 

MIGHTY multitude have died and more 
will die ; the torch burns on. . It is for 
us to hold it high, to be fit to claim that we 
are kinsrnen of these mighty dead, that they 
were brothers of otir face. It is for us to 
keep faith, to be worthy of these men who 
sway in the great battles of the world that 
life for us may be made possible. 

Do we take it for granted that our table 
should be filled with food from day to day, 
that things should go on as they used to do 
except for some small inconvenience, that 
we can sleep in our beds at night and wake 
in the morning to the glory of affother 
Spring? “Comfort, content, delight—they 
shrivelled in a night,” says Kipling, and yet 
they have left us much. 

The, Glory or the Shame ; 

Ours is the proudest and happiest land in 
Europe, and if our resources are ^strained, if 
we must pay away bur savings in taxes, it is 
something to be thankful for that the years 
of prosperity built up this wealth and 
strength to save us when the dark hour 
came. If we must put in all we,-have, 
every ounce of strength and faith and 
enthusiasm that we are capable.'of,'it is to 
build up for our children the free and happy 
world that we have known, to carry on for 
' them • ‘ ' 

The world that was e'er we were born, 

Th'e world that is when we are gone. 

All we have and are we owe to the past. 

All we, can give we owe to the future. 
If the years have been full of pleasure for us 
it is not'for that that we should be thankful; 
but for.the chance life has given us of doing 
something for our country and mankind. 
Out of the deeds of our lives, out of the spirit 
in which we live, flows the future of our land. 
We, too, who stay at home are builders of 
.its heritage, its astonishing power in the 
world. We share with those who fight 
and die the glory that is coming, or we slink 
away in shame seeking our own purposes, 
our own indulgences, our selfish ways, caring 
nothing whether all this suffering brings a 
warless world or not. 

'Y'he strength of the nation is the strength 
of all our lives added together. We 
weigh down the scales for victory or against it. 
Are we on the side of our fighting men, our 
soldiers and sailors and airmen, with all our 
heart and with all our soul and with all our 
mind, or do ‘we give them something less 
4han alt? It is the first law nowand nothing 
less will do. God helping us, we . can do 
no other if we would not be false to all 
mankind. . ‘ Arthur Mee 
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Make Me Worthy, O Lord 

From the painting by John Pettie 


Nature Clothes Our Scars 
Flowers in London's Ruins 


0NE by one London’s scars are 
being healed and clothed 
with beauty, and Professor E. J. 
Salisbury, one of the most enter- 
taining botanists of our genera¬ 
tion, has been talking • about 
them to the Royal Institution. 

Plants have- been springing up 
everywhere among the ruins, 
the greatest variety being in the 
west, owing to the prevailing 
winds and to the greater num¬ 
ber and greater size' of gardens 
from which * the seeds could 
come. 

The most common plant on 
all the bombed sites is the 
Rosebay Willowherb, the lovely 
red flower which grows in wild 
masses wherever it can find 
plenty of light. It has no objec¬ 
tion to heat, as so many plants 
have, and it thrives on nitrates,, 
which'are abundant in scorched 
earth. One Willowherb may 
have 80,000- seeds in' a season,^ 
each seed with 70 silky hairs, 
which open out to form a para¬ 
chute in dry air and' shut again 


on reaching damp ground. Its 
underground shoots will spread 
a yard in a season. 

Another common plant on the 
ruins* is the familiar Groundsel, 
which has ,only .1100 seeds but 
may have several generations in 
a year. Coltsfoot, Canadian Flea- 
bane,‘Sunthistle, and Dandelion 
are among the flowers that are 
blooming after the bombs, nearly 
a hundred kinds in all, and it is 
interesting that two kinds of 
ferns have. sprung up in the 
ruins of St James's Church, 
Piccadilly. On the other hand, 
the London Rocket which grew 
profusely when St Paul's was 
burned down in 1666 has not been 
seen this time. 

Another interesting fact that 
has come to light is that four 
flowering plants are now growing 
in the ruins of the medieval 
London church of St Olave’s, 
Hart Street, where they buried 
Samuel Pepys one quiet night in 
1703. No flowers can 'have 
flourished in this hallowed 
ground for five centuries or more. 
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BEVERIDGE 

Parliament is Thirsty For It 

It may be true, as Mr Bevin says, that man cannot live by 
^ Beveridge alone, but it is clear that Parliament is thirsty for it. 

Few political documents of our time have engaged so much 
national interest as the Beveridge Report. Indeed the interest 
has been worldwide, for all the free nations are deeply interested in 
seeing whether we are in earnest in preparing for the Better World. 


The Children’s Newsfioper, Mcrch 6, 1943 


CouLsoN Kernahan Little News Reels 


It is good 'news that the 
Government has given the Re¬ 
port close study and great sym¬ 
pathy, and although its attitude 
has been far from satisfying 
everybody (and has perhaps com-^ 
pletely satisfied very few), there is 
no doubt that we may look 
forward to instalment after in¬ 
stalment of the Beveridge re¬ 
forms being carried out as soon 
as possible. 

It is true that It is generally 
felt that the Government, so 
brave abroad, is not bold enough 
at home, and is too often disposed 
to put things ofT and delay 
decisions on great matters which 
urgently■ demand attention now; 
and it is this feeling which is 
chiefly responsible for the dis¬ 
content in the*Labour Party, and 
in the Conservative and Liberal 
Parties too, concerning the 
Beveridge Scheme. There has 
been a genuine fear that the 
Government was. paying lip- 
service to the- new ideas but 
would not act. 

In the three days debate in 
Parliament the first speech by 
Sir John Anderson and the last 
by Mr Herbert Morrison were far 
the best for the Government; Sir 
John Anderson, indeed, was ex¬ 
tremely hopeful and conveyed 
the impression that the Govern¬ 
ment meant business and w^as 
prepared to listen to its critics 
and to shape its policy, if need 
be, in sympathy, with the-will of 
the House. But the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Sir Kingsley 
Wood) came into the middle of 
the debate with a hose-pipe full 
of cold water, which he poured 
on all the high hopes of the 
House, declaring that, while the 
Government sympathised with 
the Beveridge Report, w^e must 
wait and see before anything 
could be done. It was not the 
matter but the manner of the 
Chancellor that saddened the 
hearts of hundreds of his hearers 
and millions of his countrymen. 


All would doubtless have been 
well had Sir Kingsley Wood been 
'more hopeful and less irfsistent 
on difficulties, and had been 
able to promise the House that 
a Ministry of Social Security 
should be set up; but the creation 
of thi^ much-needed ministry 
was postponed, to dn indefinite 
future. The critics of the 
Government’s hesitancy were 
from all parties, and in the end 
the opposition was the strongest 
this Government has had to face; 
but there is a feeling that the 
Government’s case is much 
better than the Chancellor made 
out, and the Home Secretary, in. 
winding up the debate, declared 
that the Government accepted 16 
of the 23 proposals in the Report, 
was reconsidering six more, and 
rejected only one. It accepted 
gladly the three great- ideas of 
the Report—maintenance of 
employment, a comprehensive 
health service, and children’s 
allowances. 

These are immense steps. for¬ 
ward, especially the children’s 
allowances, a revolutionary 
change which would have created 
a sensation 20 years ago but now 
comes with the approval of all 
parties. 

The free medical service for all 
w'ill enable any person in the 
country to obtain all the atten¬ 
tion needed, and, the highest skill 
'in the kingdom will be available 
. to all. ' . 

It is the idea of Sir William 
Beveridge himself that his 
scheme must come in instal¬ 
ments, and if the Government 
will ;see • that the instalments 
come steadily and sujastantially 
it will be satisfactory all round 
and an assurance of confidence 
to the nation that things are 
really going to be better when 
these days are over. It is the 
Better World our people long for, 
and if they are' discontented it 
is only'because the Government 
seems so slow in home affairs. 


China Galls to Washington 


j|^£adame Chiang. Kai-shek’s 
speech to the House of Re¬ 
presentatives in Washington 
created such interest that there 
w^ere 10,000 demands for tickets. 

Americans, she said, had the 
glorious opportunity of carrying 
on the work of their ancestors 
bej^ond the frontiers of their own 
country. Japan had immense 
resources in' her occupied areas, 
and it was not in the interests 
of the United .Nations that she 


should be allowed to hold them. 
China had been fighting for five 
years, often only. with swords,, 
and had not counted her 'man¬ 
power, and she was fighting for 
a better world for mankind.' 

President Roosevelt has pro¬ 
mised that America will give 
China all the aid she can as soon 
as she can, and that America 
means to use China as a spring¬ 
board for direct attacks on the 
Japanese mainland. 


What to Do With Country Houses 


Jt is a valuable step forward 
. that the National Trust should 
be prepared to accept the gift of 
country houses which can beiised. 
as education centres. ' 

Such residential centres have 
long been popular in Scandi¬ 
navia, w’hich has 20() and. more 
for 16 million, people, compared 
with nine in this country for 44 
millions. It w’ould be an ideal 
use of these great houses, which 


can hardly now be used as 
, private homes, to transform 
them into residential colleges on 
the lines of those already started 
by the Workers Educational 
Association; as Professor Living¬ 
stone says, “Such a use of them 
will be characteristic ’, of our 
national genius, whose way it is 
not to destroy or squander the 
rich legacy of the past but to 
adapt it to the service of a new 
, age.’t ‘ ■ 


Remarkable Story of 
a War Prophecy 

£)ur old friend Coulson Kerna¬ 
han, whose books were widely 
read by the last generation,' has 
passed,on in his 85th year. 

He was a great authority on 
books and wrote or edited dozens 
of them, and in the midst of all 
his work he gave up much of his 
energy to joining Lord Roberts 
in his campaign for National 
Service long before our era of 
wars began. He felt that the 
world was passing into a dan¬ 
gerous .era, and that only by 
being strong could we save our¬ 
selves and help to save mankind. 
But the nation was peace-minded 
and did not listen. Lord Roberts 
died, but Mr Kernahan lived on 
To see his warnings realised, and 
to be greatly distressed by the 
state of the world. But he found 
solace to the end in his beloved 
books and every week he looked 
forward to the C N. . 

■ ^ One of the curious things that 
greatly pleased him was that in 
his youth, greatly daring, he 
wrote to Mr Gladstone;' and a 
few years ago, when the Glad¬ 
stone papers (thousands and 
thousands) were read at the 
British Museum, the letter from 
the unknown Coulson Kernahan 
was among them! He knew most 
of the distinguished writing men 
' of his long life and was popular 
with them all. Pew men had a 
richer store of happy memories 
than he, in the days of his retire¬ 
ment at Pairlight near Hastings, 
where, his wife djing, he lived on 
quietly with his daughter,' his 
best friend to the end. 

Lord Roberts Speaks 

Mr' Kernahan declared that 
Lord Roberts .had predicted the 
last Great War during a visit to 
Quebec in 1908, and he ,was 
referring to a meeting of Lord, 
Roberts with newspapermen, to 
whom he said: 

“ They refuse to believe me 
when I tell them in England 
that-we are asleep under a false' 
security. I want to tell you now 
that in my opinion Europe is 
heading straight into the most 
terrific war in history. But no 
one that matters believes me.” 

Questioned as to when ’this 
war might break out, Lord- 
Roberts said: “The moment 
Germany is ready, 1914 at the 
latest; and let me add that 
England and France will have 
the most trying experience of 
.their existence. They will, in 
fact, come so near defeat that 
they will be fortunate to main¬ 
tain their democratic status. 

“I make one more prediction. 
There is today in the Ecole Mili- 
taire^in Paris a professor by the 
name of Foch who is destined 
for everlasting fame in military 
history. He is the man who 
will see us on the side of vic¬ 
tory, what little victory there 
remains when it is all over.” 

The People’s House 

*It is just a year since Turkey 
had the great idea of- founding 
what it calls ^ People’s Houses 
(Halk Everli) all over the 
country, and they are now found 
everywhere, even in the remotest 
places. They are centres for 
developing the social and cultural 
life of the Turkish people and 
have become very popular. . One 
has been opened in London. ■ 


^wo years ago 350,000 children 
were receiving dinner at 
school in this, country; lAst 
October the number was a 
million; soon it may be two 
millions. 

The increase in the Vield of our 
soil is now reckoned at 70 per cent 
since 1939, a remarkable -achieve¬ 
ment. 

We are 7iow producing more 
food per acre, and more food per 
man at loork on the land than 
any other country, 

A Japanese aeroplane'has been 
seen over Sydney, evidently 
flown from a sbip at sea. 

^ The -number of meat pies sold 
to land workers has now reached 
about 900,000 in a week, and they 
go to nearly 3000 villages. 

Haile Selassie, Emperor , of 
Abyssinia, has sent 58 gold rings, 
loorth £700, as an expression' of 
his admiration of the R A F; they 
are to be sold for the Benevolent 
Filnd. '■ 

Q[^he Lord Chancellor has 
declared that the surrender 
of war criminals will taa a con¬ 
dition of the Armistice; and that 
- the guilty will include those who 
give orders for crimes and those 
who carry them out. 

There are now over 150 secret 
newspapers in Belgium alone. 

Barnardo's Homes acknbivledge 
iDith loarm thanks a pound note 
from a C H reader at Penicuik, 

In a room‘in Manchester there 
are on full war work three old 
ladies whose total ages count up 
to 224. 

A worker in an aircraft factory 
somewhere in the South, in a 
letter to a friend, tells how he and 
his fellow workers have increased 
production 300 per. cent in ' a 
certain job by cooperating. 


Workers who 7vere demolishing 
a blitzed house Tiear Littlebourne, 
Kent, found 17 7casp nests, 286 
queen wasps, and three mosquito 
nests, 

(^ONEY Weston Methodist Sun¬ 
day School in Suffolk, in¬ 
stead pf buying prizes, has sent 
£6 to the Red Cross. 

A new law in the United States 
has restricted the number of Kinds 
of electric Tamps by one half, but 
even this leaves the astonishing 
number of 1700 varieties. 

Flying-boats and landplanes of 
Overseas Airways last year'flew 
ten •million ' miles and carried 
43,000 passengers and 850 tons of 
mails. 

More than ,tWo million good 
milk bottles were found among 
rubbish in London in one year; 
it is an offence to keep them or 
destroy them. 

At the recent election in Bristol 
only just over one quartei^ of the 
electors voted. 

About . five hundred flights 
across the Atlaiitic are now being 
made every iveek, day and night. 

^HE Russian Government has 
created 15. scholarships in 
memory of Sir Isaac Newton, to 
celebrate the third centenary of 
his birth; they are* for students 
in Newton’s Qwn field of science. 

At the cotton-spinning mill of 
Joshua Hoyle at Bacup are over 
70 people who have been working 
there half a century or more; and 
at one Hoyle mill two married^ 
couples are still working whose 
ages add up to 120 and 113 years. 

A Sheffield steel icorks has just 
held a Production Week, in which 
3000 of its girl workers voluntarily 
gave up all forms of amusement, 
including dancing, in order that 
they should 7iot be late for tcork. 


Scout and Guide News Reel 


^MERiCAN Soldier-Scouts nov; in 
this country are starting 
an American Scout Club, in 
London. 

Congratulations to Mr P. Haydn 
Dimmock, who has just completed 
his twenty-fifth year as Editor of 
The Scout, a splendid record. 

June Mackenzie, the , 15-year- 
old company leader of the 4th 
Herne Bay Guides, received the 
Guide Silver Cross for her 
gallantry in rendering First Aid, 
although herself wounded, when 
the bus in tohich she . teas 
travelling 7vas hit by a bomb. 
gcoUTS hold 266 gallantry 
awards, including three 
V Cs, nine D S Os, 74 D F Cs, and 
29 G Ms. 

Salute to Russia 

Who would have believed ten 
years ago, or even- five, that we 
should celebrate the 25th anni¬ 
versary of the Red Army with 
a great display in the Albert 
Hall and a speech by the 
Foreign Minister on behalf of 
the Government? 

Yet it was one' of the most 
enthusiastic events ‘ in our 
recent history, for the Red Army 
has completely destroyed the 
idea that the Nazis are unbeat¬ 
able. - 

King and people joined warmly 
in saluting the Red Army, for the 
people crowded meetings all over 
the country and the King offered 
a Sword of Honour to the heroic 
City of Stalingrad “as a token 
of - admiration, not only of the 
British peoples but of the whole 
civilised world.” 


The Guides fourth target month 
aimed, at the upkeep of birds for 
the Army Pigeon Service, and on' 
February 20 messages from Guides 
all over Britain and Northern 
Ireland were sent by carrier 
pigeons to London. 

Scouts ' of the 8th Oxford 
(Highfield) Group recently 
undenoent a Toughening Course 
at an Army training camp, and 
the instructor said that the 
Scouts loere as efficient as the 
soldiers. 

The Silver Cross has also been 
aw^arded to Miss Margaret 
Kendall, captain of the 7th North 
Stepney Guides, for her devotion 
to duty in fighting throughout 
the night fires caused by the 
bombing of Toynbee Hall in 1941. 

The Princess TO 
THE Guides 

. Princess Elizabeth sent this 
viessage to the Guides by carrier 
pigeon on Thinking Day. 

I am very happy to take my 
part in sharing thoughts and 
prayers with all Rangers, Guides, 
and Brownies throughout the 
world on this ,our Thinking Day. 
The winged message I send to 
you all brings greetings and good 
wishes from my sister and myself, 
with our sense of pride and 
thankfulness that Guides e\^ery- 
where are .taking their share in 
the great fight against evil. . ^ 

THINGS SEEN 

The Bishop of Coventry 
enthroned in the ruins of his 
cathedral. 

A mimosa tree blooming in a 
Watford garden last month.' 
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A Portrait Study From Whipsnade 

Malta Saved by Mont/s Men 


]^ow that gallant Malta, G C, 
is no longer a beleaguered 
outpost in a lonely Medi¬ 
terranean, but a dagger pointed 
at the heart of Italy, we can 
speak without anxiety^ of the 
position in which she found her¬ 
self only a few months ago. 

We all remember the great 
convoy 'which got through ' to 
Malta in the autumn of last year, 
not without severe losses. We 
were told at the time that this 
convoy simply had to get 
through, but not the full story. 

General Scobie, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Malta Forces, has 
now revealed it in Cairo. The 
'air attacks of last April, which 
'we knew were fierce, savage, and 
sustained, and which we. have 
seen on the screen, not only 
reduced the numbers of the 
defending fighters,, but by un¬ 


lucky hits struck deep into the 
food reserves of George Cross 
Island; and when General Scobie 
told Air Vice-Marshal Coning- 
ham at his desert headquarters 
the great air chief was very 
frank. “If we‘ lose the battle 
with Rommel, he said, “ it is 
difficult to see how we can keep 
Malta/’ 

We lost the battle; and 
Rommel advanced as. far as El 
Alamein. But no farther. Mont¬ 
gomery’s magnificent 'Eighth 
Army smashed him there. But 
food reserves and planes were 
..then so depleted in Malta that 
the island faced starvation unless 
relief ships could • get through 
before the end of November. . 

Their story, and that of Mont¬ 
gomery’s army, is history today. 
The reply of Malta tO' the Axis 
will be written tomorrow. . 


THE SIMPLE ROUND A f^lSUNOERSTANDING 


The cooperative system of milk 
delivery is getting well into its 
stride all over the country.. In 
Manchester and Salford about 
2700 miles of milk delivery are 
being saved each week, and some¬ 
thing like T7;000 customers have 
been transferred. In one Leeds 
road with about 50.houses there 
were formerly 12 milkmen with 
various methods of delivery, in¬ 
cluding horse-drawn floats and 
' motor-vans: now onc man delivers 
all'the milk. 

CITY OF FREEDOM 

Hull has cause to be proud, for 
it has given the w^orld many 
famous men,: and has felt the 
savage might of German attack 
without flinching. 

^Iii America it is known as the 
city which gave the world 
William Wilberforce, the man 
who freed the slaves. 

The other day a party of 
American coloured soldiers visited 
Hull, and came’ upon a plaque in 
one of the streets indicating the 
spot where a monument of 
Wilberforce had stood till re¬ 
cently. Instantly they knelt 
cloion and kissed the ground. 


With one wheel padlocked for 
safety, a pram stood the other 
day outside a shop in a London 
suburb, its occupant, a well- 
nourished child, crying lustily. 

A kindly woman who was 
about to enter the shop stopped 
•to comfort the little one. “Come, 
come, mother will soon be back; 
be a good little boy and don’t 
cry! ” she said. The child be¬ 
came silent for a moment as a 
look of surprise and anger came 
over its face. “Tan’t be a dood 
lickle boy; I’se a lickle dirll ” she 
replied, then resuming her w^ail- 
ing, with a new strength gained 
from the momentary pause. 

Young Harvesters 

School harvesters are expectcl 
to number over a quarter of a. 
million in England and Wales this 
year. 

Whatever the weather it is ex¬ 
pected that there will be tens of 
thousands more than last year. 

Schoolchildren over 12 will 
have their holidays divided into 
two parts, one for relaxation and 
the other for National ^Service. 


LOOKING FOR 
RUBBER 

No Other w'ar has caused such 
an intensive search .for raw 
material as this, and no crisis has 
ever revealed how full the earth 
is of treasure, and hpw quickly 
man finds one new thing after 
another to replace something’he 
has lost. 

A recent example of the search 
for rubber to replace losses, in 
Malaya and elsewhere is seen in 
the successful work now being 
carried out in Natal, where an 
.excellent rubber latex is being 
tapped from the . tirucolli tree, 
which grows in large numbers. 
About 600 tons of rubber are how 
being, harvested from the guayule 
crop at Salinas,'California, where 
an annual output of 80 thousand 
tons is hoped for in two or three 
years. Guayule rubber will also 
be produced • in Texas, New 
Mexico, and Arizona. 

THE LITTLE RED 
DOME 

An electric lamp for seamen 
when wearing life-jackets in the 
water is being made by a London 
firm. . A miniature lamp bulb pro¬ 
tected by a transparent red dome 
is attached to the shoulder of the 
jacket by a strohg clip, and a 
flexible wire runs from it' .to a 
small battery fitted inside the 
j acket. It weighs less than half 
a pound, and ^ will give a • light 
continuously for twelve hours. 

NO COPPERS TO SPARE 

The cent is going the way of 
the penny. In the United States, 
as here, there is not' enough 
copper to spare for coining more. 

Last year in the States v4000 
tons of copper were coined into 
1500 million cents, wdiich over 
there they call pennies, though 
they are really only halfpence. 
But by whatever name they are 
called, that amount of copper 
would, according to the U S 
Mint, provide for the copper 
needs of two cruisers, two. des¬ 
troyers, 1245 Flying Fortresses, 

. 120 field guns, and 120 howitzers. 
So now the Mint is considering 
the replacement of the bronze 
coins by a plastic material, or 
steel covered with a one per 
cent skin of zinc to preserve ^ 
them from rust. 

GROW YOUR OWN 
GREENS 

The war has witnessed a great 
' increase ' in allotments. - They 
have almost doubled, and have 
now reached 1,750,000. 

Their importance cannot be 
exaggerated, for if we had more 
families growing their ov/n vege¬ 
tables there would be a great sav¬ 
ing in transport and of labour on 
the farms to produce wheat, 'and 
potatoes. It is estimated that 
only two out of every five of our 
families grow their own vege¬ 
tables. 

HOW TO MAKE VICTORY 
IMPOSSIBLE 

By Canada’s Prime IVIinister 

-Canada has reduced the sales 
of beer by ten per cent and 
spirits by thirty per cent. The 
Prime Minister, Mr Mackenzie 
King, speakir^ cf' the great 
increase in drinking in the last 
few years, , blamed drink for 
absenteeism among war Workers, 
and added: 

No one tvill deny ' that the 
excessive use ^ of alcohol tvould . 
do more than any other single 
factor to make impossible a total 
tvar effort. 


Good News by Short Wave 


hear that a short wave 
radio fan in Natal has 
become known as the Good 
Samaritan of the air waves. 

He ' relays messages from 
British prisoners of war who 
broadcast over the Italian radio 
to their families. The other day 
a' lady .in Cape Town was over¬ 
joyed to hear from her husband, 
a prisoner, through this unknown' 

. listener. . After giving her the 
prison address and the message 
he had heard from her husband, 
he wrote, “ Trusting this will be 
the means of relieving you of any 
anxiety.” ' 

Across the world in Atlanta, 
Georgia,' is another happy 

A LETTER FOR DAVID 

When Mr Churchill dined with 
General Montgomery in the 
Middle East, the General said he 
would' like to write to his son 
David, who is 13 and at Win¬ 
chester, if the post was not so slow. 

The Middle East post is as 
swift .as it can be, but private 
Tetters from generals get no 
preference over letters of private 
soldiers, which is as it should be. ' 

“ Give me the letter, ” said the 
Prime . Minister, When Mr 
Churchill came home he sent a 
message to Canon Leeson, the 
Head of Winchester, asking if 
David might come to London for 
a chat. 

Unfortunately, David had a 
cough that day, and the next day 
' he was in the “'S'anny ” with a 
temperature, so Montgomery’s 
letter to his son was safely 
locked up with the State papers 
until he was well enough to visit 
the Prime Minister-postman. 


woman, a wife who has just re¬ 
ceived forty letters from different 
people who heard her husband, a 
Navy officer, broadcasting that he 
had been taken prisoner by the 
Japanese. She had thought him 
lost. . 

Every now and then there i*s a 
special American broadcast from 
Tokyo beginning with the theme 
song My Bonnie Lies Over the 
Ocean, after which prisoners of 
war are allowed, to broadcast to 
their relatives. Most of them say 
the food is “fine” and living con¬ 
ditions “ pretty • good,” but one 
Australian, speaking to his wife, 
said sadly, I will never again coin- 
plain about your cooking, 

BRITISH LEGION’S 
IDEA 

The British Legion have deter¬ 
mined that no children of men 
killed on Active Service shall be 
in need of a comfortable home. A 
scheme is being prepared by v;hich 
it will be possible to get into 
touch with any such homeless 
child and provide board and lodg¬ 
ing with the least possible delay. 

THE BANK BOOK 

After 45,000 books had been 
sorted and put in sacks at a sal¬ 
vage depot at Smethwick, Bir¬ 
mingham, during a Book Drive, 
a man reported that he had left 
some. pound notes in a book he 
had given! There was nothing 
to be done save to empty the 
sacks, and -the organisers of the 
drive set to work examining each 
book until the notes were found. 

It seems worth while to add 
the' moral that a book is not a 
bank. 


The A/of-Mea/ Van 


giXTEEN milliop meals were 
carried last year by the fleet 
of Emergency Food Vans pre¬ 
sented to this country by, Mr 
Henry Ford and his son. 
Schoolchildren form their 
chief customers. No less than 
177' of this fleet of 450 vans are 
employed daily on carrying hot 
meals to Schools, so that the 
pupils may have at least one- 
good hot meal each day. Others 
being supplied are agricultural 
workers, dockers, and workers 
in small factories. 


Such a widespread service is 
made possible by specially- 
designed hot food containers 
in which the meals are carried. 
They keep the food hot for a 
number of hours, and so give 
the vans a . wide operating 
range. 

The actual number of meals 
served last year was 15,988,807. 
and the vans made 68,919 
journeys, covering over 900,009 
miles. The. staff (mostly W V S) 
put in over 200,000 hours of 
voluntary work. 



The Hot-Meal Van arrives at a Kingston-on-Thames school 
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An Old Battalion in Action 


The Ministry That 
Can Lose the War 

'T*he Ministry of Food can lose 
the war. We can't win it but 
we can lose it if things go wrong 
\vith the nation-s food. 

Lord Wool ton . 

Then why is Beer allowed to 
imperil Victory by taking half a 
pound of food a day from every 
home in England ? 

The Elegant M P 

The Ailantic Charter is hadly 
written. Sir Herbert WilHanis, At P 

The Beveridge Report is very 
badly written. 

Sir Herbert Williams 

After this wc looked up Sir 
Herbert’s latest speech in Par¬ 
liament with a rare expectancy, 
and found that, according to it, 

Sir William Beveridge and a 
journalist had run a racket 
together; 

The Times was^ the 3d edition 
of the Daily Worker : 

Tt tried to impose on the country 
a perfectly stupid fuel scheme ; 

Tt ions a silly ass ; ■■ 

Sir William Beveridge shotdd be 
stopped from going siwnping about 
the country. 

Clearly the writers of State 
documents must model them¬ 
selves on the elegant M P for 
Croydon. 

. , ■ 

Fourth Generation 

w hear the story of a tailor 
who has just been reno¬ 
vating an overcoat made by his 
firm at Hull in 1874 . The coat is 
now being worn by the fourth 
generation. 

We hear, eilso, of a mother 
who has unravelled a pair of 
green stockings worn by her 
graudfather in the days of 
penny-farthings, and is now 
knitting the wool into a pair of 
gloves for her schoolboy son, 
another fourth generation story. 

© ■ 

To the Hun 

pJowL yc, for the Day of the 
Lord is at hand. Isaiah 


An old, old Battalion is in 
the hght, against the 
forces of evil. Gpering has 
just admitted it. 

It is the same Battalion that 
helped to bring about the 
defeat of Napoleon at Water¬ 
loo, drove him back from the 
gates of Moscow, and scattered' 
the Spanish Armada. 

It is the Battalion whose 
strength no man knoweth and 
the time of whose , attack no 
man can foretell. 

Again and again great 
armies and navies have swept 
on and on to victory, and then, 
when it seemed as if nothing 
could stop them, this all- 
powerful Battalion has inter¬ 
vened and rendeied men and 
weapons as impotent as babies 
and their playthings. 

The Grand' Army, 400,000 
picked soldiers of France, 
marching.on from triumph to 
triumph, carrying everything 
before them, on the' road to 
iloscow—who or what could 
halt that mighty host ? 

Suddenly a Battalion ap^ 
peared from the skies, launched 
its devastating attack, and 
forced those trained warriors 
to turn their backs on* war. 
Only a few thousand, a trail 
of rags and misery, survived 
the fierce onslaught and stum¬ 
bled their weary, painful way 
homeward. The Grand Army 
was beaten by snow and ice ! 

Zero hour at Waterloo was 
6 am. C It will be all over 
by two o’clock,^' said Napoleon; 
and so it might have been, for 
Wellington,' outnumbered, was 
awaiting help from Bliicher, 
and Bliicher was not due to 
arrive until five. 

• Again there appeared a 

Battalion from above! ‘It 

JUST AN IDEA 

How true it is that the lives of 
the best of us are spent in choosing 
hetiveen 'uncertain courses^ yet 
how true that a good anchor keeps 
us straight. - " ^ 


Under the Editor's Table 


The man who makes 
a habit of losing his 
collar stud in these 
days had better drop it. 

- Q , • 

egg for breakfast is 
a habit zvith some 
people. It must be 
broken. 

E 

People in a hurry are 
often destructive. 
Tearing up the road. 

■ - • ■ 0 ■■ 

^OMEONE suggests that 
the Fire Service is. 
more off the beaten track 
than the other Services. 
He needn*t worry ; none 
of them imll be beaten. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to 
Know 


British housewives 
have a scheme tor 
winning the war. . A 
vegetable plot, no 
doubt. ♦ r . 

E • 

/I CAFE proprietor said 
he had nothing to 
give his customers. He 
was geUing into a siew: 

A, CELEBRATED SOng- 
writer, ordered a 
change of. air, wrote 
himself a new song. 

Q 

JJow >to make a book- 
"" niark. SmiihjMinor:: 

If a sleeping bag it with a dirty 
ever wakes \x^ thumb. 



rained all night, and by morn¬ 
ing the ground was so sodden 
that Napoleon was unable to 
use his artillery. Not a man 
but carried twQ or three pounds 
of mud clinging to his boots. 

The delay cost him the victory. 
With the arrival of Bliicher 
he was crushed for ever ! 

“ My lord, my lord ! They’m 
coming I ” cried a West Coun- 
tiy man 350 years ago; “I 
saw them off the Lizard last 
night I ” It was the Spanish 
Armada in full sail. Everyone 
knows' what happened, how 
our men “ drummed them up 
the Channel,” how our fire¬ 
ships threw the invihcibles 
into hopeless confusion, and 
how the Battalion from the 
skies drove all that was left 
of them around our rocky 
coast and home to Spain 
wrecked • and tempest-worn I 
” He blew with His winds and 
they were scattered.” 

^ND now, in this 20th cen¬ 
tury, Goering acknowledges 
that the greatest Battalion in, 
history was also in action 
against the-German hordes in 
their first winter in Russia. 

” Not the- enemy,” said he 
at Hitler's birthday party (the 
birthday party without Hitler), 
“ but the elements themselves 
rose and called halt to the 
victorious troops.” 

A second winter against the 
same grim, relentless ' Foe— 
blinding snowstorms, blizzards, 
piercing winds! A second 
winter against the steady surge 
of Ihe Russian Armies, whose 
axiom is that the best moment 
to advance is when it seems 
impossible. A second winter, 
with the Nazis in full retreat all 
along the line, thrashed and 
beaten everywhere. 

The Melancholies 

IV/Taxy listeners to a recent' 
. broadcast of ‘‘ The Anvil” 
were shocked to hear that two 
speakers representing the Church 
of England and the Roman 
Catholic Church were of the 
o]:)imoii that mankind is not 
likely to be freed of the scourge 
* of war. *' 

During the sixth and final 
broadcast it was stated that 
many listeners had written to 
express their concern at such a 
gloomy outlook, but the speakers 
remained melancholy and even 
attempted to justify their pre¬ 
vious remarks. 

They argued that until the 
coming of the sovereignty of 
God there will always be evil 
in the world, and that while 
there is evil there may be war. 
But surely wc have utterly 
stamped out many sins ■ and- 
. many forms of evil. We. suggest 
that these broadcasters should 
read a little Iristory.and not go 
about sowing the seeds of misery. 


The Ch i/dr Cf 

The France That Cannot 
Be Beaten 

•^HERE are signs that we may look forward to the day when all 
* Frenchmen will band themselves together to fight the 
common foe. ' , ^ \ . 

In France party feeling has always run high in politics, and the ' 
number of parties has been too many to remember. All through 
the history of the Republic there have been pretenders to the 
throne, and the restoration' of the Monarchy has been the- 
accepted aim of a minority section of the French people. 

Thd Fascist idea, too, has saboteurs or merely hostages for 


obtained greater hold in France 
than in any other Allied 
-country, and as has been seen so 
plainly in Vichy, has been strong 
enough to maintain itself as the 
recognised Government under 
Nazi control. 

Yet all the world knows that 
the overwhelming majority of the 
French people are* on the side of 
the United Nations, working for 
them now in any way they can 
or waiting for the hour to strike. 

At St Nazaire 

- Never will the Allies forget the 
rising at St Nazaire, when the 
French people rose at the coming* 
of the iBritish Commandos and 
fought for days under the "im¬ 
pression that - the time had 
come. When the British forces 
began to land the Germans were, 
stunned and seemed unafble to 
believe their own ■ eyes. The 
population of the town left their 
homes to attack the Germans. 

The Germans showed signs of 
panic. They were then expecting 
a full-scale British invasion. Two 
thousand of their sailors were 
immediately ordered to evacuate 
• inland. By eight o’clock on the 
morning of March 28 calm 
had temporarily been established. 
The Germans had succeeded in 
retaking the submarine base, but 
only after the re-embarkation of 
the British. What the Germans 
did not realise was that a 
number of Commando men, had 
been left behind. 

The Fighting French 

Throughout the afternoon the 
Germans were in a state^of wild 
agitation and the town was in a 
ferment. At -7 pm the old 
entrance to the submarine base 
blew up with a violent explosion. 
As though by a pre-arranged 
signal, fighting immediately broke 
out between the Germans and 
the French^ population and the 
Commandos. A series of small 
but furious battles were fought 
in the streets, in cafes and in 
houses. Hostilities continued 
without respite over the week¬ 
end, and -ended only on the 
morning of Tuesday, the 31st. 
The French population rose in a 
body and fought tigerishly with 
any arms on which they could 
lay their hands. 

The horrible brutality of the 
Germans, maddened with terror 
and i*age, had to be seen to be 
believed. About five hundred 
French civilians were killed. 

St Nazaire remains the out¬ 
standing example of French re¬ 
sistance to their brutal invaders, 
but in a thousand w^ays and in 
ten thousand places resistance 
goes on. In two days not long ago 
over , 1000 Frenchmen were 
arrested in Lyons, Toulouse, and 
Marseilles, and the arrests form 
striking evidence that the .Nazi 
conquerors of France realise that 
they have not overwhelmed the 
spirit of the French people. For, 
whether those arrested are 


the meek submission, of their' 
friends and neighbours, their 
numbers prove that the Germans 
realise that they have a hostile 
people to reckon with. 

France may be down, but she 
is by no means out in the struggle 
for Freedom which has been 
her chief watchword since the 
capture of the Bastille in the 
Revolution. Since thd ignoble 
Armistice with Hitler hundreds 
of simple men, women, and 
children have been executed, and 
thousands more have been im¬ 
prisoned, because they loved their 
country above everything. In¬ 
deed, the world at large does not 
know of all the heroic actions 
that have taken place in this 
martyred country. 

' The Price of Resistance 

Actual examples of active 
opposition to the Nazis are diffi¬ 
cult to find, for the most 
successful sabotage is, of course, 
achieved in secret. 

Here, however, is a list of 
sentences passed in a single 
month of last year on French 
people whose resistance had been 
discovered; it has been compiled 
from German-controlled source.s.,: 

28 people condemned to death 
at Lille for sabotage, possession of 
arms, and political activities. , 

15 condemned to death at Nancy 
for propaganda and, sabotage. 

A Frenchman condemned to 
death for supplying civilian 
clothes to an English airman who 
had made a forced landing. 

3 people condemned to death in 
Paris for attacking the police. 

3 people condemned to death 
and one to 20 years hard labour at 
Clermont-'Ferrand for treason. 

6 • men from the north-eastern 
region condemned to death for 
attacking German soldiers. 

A Frenchman condemned to 
death at Lyons. 

30 people condemned to im¬ 
prisonment at Besancon. 

A Paris engineer condemned do 
20 years hard labour. 

15 men from Deux-Sevres con¬ 
demned to five or ten years im¬ 
prisonment. 

A railwayman condemned to 
seven years imprisonment at 
Amiens for distributing pamphlets. 

■ Over 50 people in various places 
condemned to hard labour. 

Young Patriots 

The courage of those who faced 
the firing squads has been won¬ 
derful, and we have seen a photo¬ 
graph of a boy of 15 being tied to 
the shooting post. When a lorry¬ 
load of 27 people w^ere being 
borne to the execution pit at 
Chateaubriant in Brittany they 
sang all the way the Marseillaise, 
with its exultant line “The day 
of glory has arrived.’* 

This loathsome German 
practice of shooting hostages has 
only strengthened the resolve of 
the French to throw every pos¬ 
sible obstacle in the way of their 
enemy, and they have not hesi¬ 
tated to demonstrate in thou¬ 
sands against such monstrous 
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Visitors to the Capitol 

A horse-drawn buggy appears among the cars at the 
Capitol in Washington, a sign that America, too, is 
cutting down the use of petrol for private purposes 


Coctinueii horn the previous column 
acts. When in October, 1941, the 
Nazis executed 100 hosj:^ges at 
Nantes and Bordeaux, the people 
of France joined in a five- 
minute silence in their memory, 

A boy of 17, Guy Moquet, was 
among the hostages shot at 
Nantes, and in his last letter he 
wrote: Of course, I would like to 
have lived, but I can only hope 
with all my heart that my death 
will serve some purpose. My life 
has been very short; but I have 
no regrets. 

On other occasions there have 
been striking demonstrations 
against the Germans and their 
Vichy dupes. On Ma 5 ^ Day last 
year 50,000 sang patriotic songs 
before the splendid monument to 
the Republic, and another 50,000 
demonstrated, in the streets. of 
Marseilles; there were 10,000 at 
Clermont-Ferrand, and 8000 at 
Toulouse. 

There is one widespread move¬ 
ment which is binding together 
and heartening the spirit of re¬ 
sistance in France, and that is 
the secretly printed newspapers. 
They have a public of two 
millions. 

These and other newspapers 
are organised so as not to over¬ 
lap, and there is little doubt that 
they are more widely read than 

On the Face 

J'rom an American corres¬ 
pondent comes a story of the 
sea, redeemed from its sadness 
by the simple faith and 
humanity of those who lived to 
tell it after their plane had 
sunk in the Pacific. There were 
eight of them who had found 
refuge* in their little rubber 
raft,' and .the survivors kept 
alive for 21 days on rain water 
and raw fish caught in their 
hands. 

They frankly put their rcscuj 


the papers openly published 
under German censorship- This 
vast underground press has 
successfully outwitted the spies 
of the Gestapo, and it is chie'fiy 
through its agency that’ French 
resistance has proved so success¬ 
ful. The machinery of this secret 
press was behind the refusal of 
the skilled- workers to be con¬ 
scripted for work in Germany, 
and the threat of a' nation-wide 
strike if the Germans insisted. 

The Day Will Come 

This secret organisation serves 
other purposes as well, for not 
only does it hearten the people of 
France in their days of trial, but 
it enables contact to be kept up 
with those Frenchmen in this 
country and elsewhere who are 
working for the liberation of the 
country. One of its most difficult 
tasks, surely, must be to keep en¬ 
thusiasm under control, for it 
would be fatal for France to% 
revolt before the appointed hour. 
As has been well said, a barrel of 
gunpowder cannot be blown up 
twice. The gunpowder, however, 
is in France all right, only await¬ 
ing the match which is to be lit 
when the Allies arrive in kiffi- 
cient strength to overwhelm the 
Nazis and drive them back to 
their own slave land. 

of the Waters 

down to Piwidence, They had' 
a Bible and said prayers together 
often. Once, when food was 
very*low, they prayed for help, 
‘and (“seamen will bear witness 
to it”) within an hour a gull fell 
on the raft. 

One man died in the arms of 
the leader of the party who, 
ended his tale of their experi¬ 
ences with “ I was cuddling him 
as a mother does a little child, 
because there had been a squall 
of rain and he wa« cold.” 
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GOD’S GARDEN 

Lord God planted a garden 
In the first white days of -tl^e 
' world, 

And He set there an angel 
•^wardeii ^ 

In a garment’of light'unfurled. 

So near the peace of Heaven 
The hawk might meet with the 
- wren, 

For there in the cool of the even 
God walked with the first of men. 

And I dream that those garden 
closes, 

With their glades and their 
sun-flecked sod,. 

And their' lilies and bowers of 
roses, 

Were laid by the hand of God. 

The kiss of the sun for pardon, 
TJie song of the birds for mirth : 
One is nearer God’s heart in a 
garden 

Than anywhere' else on earth. 

Dorothy Frances Gurney 

Great is Their Peace 

^REAT is their peace who know 
a limit to their ambitious 
minds,'that have learned to be 
contented with the appointments 
and bounds of Providence ; that 
arc not careful to be great, but, 
being great, are humble and do 
.good. 

Such keep their wits witJi their 
consciences, and with an even 
mind can* at all times measure 
the uneven world, rest fixed in 
the midst of all its uncertainties, 
and, as becomes those who liave 
an interest in a better, in the 
good time and the will of God, 
cheerfully leave this. 

William Penn 

RICHES 

An aspiration is a joy for ever, a 
^ possession as solid as a landed 
estate, a fortune we can never 
exhaust and which gives us year 
by year a revenue of j)leasurable 
activity. To have many of these 
is to be spiritually rich. 

Robert Louis Stevenson 


Egypt’s Might is Tumhied Down 

^gypt’s might is tumbled down 
Down a-down the deeps of 
thought; , 

Greece is fallen and Troy town, 
' Glorious Pome hath. lost her 
crown, 

Venice pride is nought. 

But the dreams their children 
dreamed, 

Fleeting, unsubstantial, vain, 
Shadowy as the shadows seemed, 
Airy nothing as they deemed, 
T/iese remai)i, Mary Coleridge 

THE ROADS ENDURE 

^REAT roads the Romans built 
that men miglit meet, 

And walls to keep strong men apart, 
. secure ; 

Now centuries are gone and in defeat 
The walls arc fallen but the roads 
endure, Ethelyn M. Hartwick 

Let (Is Be Grateful 

'T’iiink a little less*of your sorrows 
and more of your joys, for the 
joys will make you grateful, and 
gratitude is in itself one of the most 
beautiful pleasures of .the soul. 

Stop ford Brooke- • 


The Cry of the Stricken City 

llow'fiitifig arc ihe LamaiiatiortS of Jeremiah today, u ith > 


fallen cities filled iviih sorvoiv 

J.^ow‘doth the city sit solitOvry,. 
that was full of people ! 

All l]cr people sigh,'they seek 
broad ; they have given their. 
pleasant things for meat to 
relieve the soul. 

Is it nothing to you, all \o 
that pass by ? Behold, and see 
if there be any sorrow like unto 
my sorrow.' 

Arise, cry out in the-night; 
in the beginning of the watches 
pour out thine heart like water 
before the face of the Lord. 

Lift up thy hands toward 
him for the life of thy young 
children, that faint for hunger in 
the top of every street. 

The young and the old lie on 
the ground in the streets. My 
virgms and my young men arc 
fallen by the sword. Those that 
I have swaddled and brought up 
bath mine enemy consumed. 

How is the gold become dim ! 
How is the most fine gold 
changed ! The stones of the 
sanctuary arc‘poured out in the 
top of every street. 

They that did feed delicately 
are desolate iiiThe streets ; they 
that were brought up in scarlet 
embrace dunghills. 

They that be slain with the 
sword are better than they that 
be slain with hunger, for these 


iiig people all over ihe earth ! 

pine away, stricken through for 
want of the fruits of the field. 

Our ^persecutors arc s'wifter 
than the eagles ; they pursued 
us upon the mountains, they laid 
wait for us in,the wilderness. 

Our inheritance is turned to 
strangers, our houses to aliens. 
\ye arc orphans and fatherless, 
oiir mothers are as widow’s. 
Our necks are under persecution ; 
we labour, and have no rest. 

Servants have ruled over us ; 
there is hone that, doth deliver 
us out of their hand/ 

We gat our bread with the 
peril of our lives because of the 
sword of the wilderness. 

The elders have ceased from 
the gate, the young men from 
their music. The joy of our heart 
is ceased; our dance is turned 
into mourning. 

The crowm is^ fallen from our 
head ; woe unto us,' that w e have 
sinned ! 

For this our heart is faint ; 
for these things our eyes are dim. 

"Diou, O Lord, remainest for 
ever ; thy throne from genera¬ 
tion to generation. 

Wherefore ‘dost thoii forget us 
for ever, and forsake us so long 
time ? 

Turn thou us unto thee, O Lord, 
and renew our days as of old. 


THE GIFT I ASK 


^iiEsn are the gifts I ask 
Of Thee, Spirit serene : 
Strength for the daily task. 
Courage to face the road. 

Good cheer to help me bear 
the traveller’s load. 

And, for the hours of rest that 
come between. 

An inward joy in all things 
heard and seen. 


These are ihe sins I fain 
Would have Thee take away : 
jMalice and coldMisdain, 

Hot anger, sullen hate, 

Scorn of the lowdy, envy of the 
great. 

And discontent that casts a 
shadow grey 

On all the brightness of a com¬ 
mon day. Henry Van Dyke 
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Beveridge in a Nutshell The Great planet, moon, and star 

Scrap Hunt Gorhet Whipple Leaving Us 


We take from the famous medical organ The Lancet this 
' briefest summary of the Beveridge Report that we have seen, 
an excellent summing-up of 300 pages in a few hundred words. 

If you are a working woman 
and have a baby you will get 36s 
a w^eek for 13 weeks to make up 


0ONSIDER the individual. Who¬ 
ever you are, so long as you 
are in work you will be called on 
to pay 4s 3d a week if you are a 
man or 3s 6d or 3s 9d if you are 
a woman. You will make this 


for your loss of earnings and 
encourage you to stay away from 
work as long as is really neces- 


payment by buying a stamp -sary; if you become a widow you 


from the local Security. Office. 
Thus there is to be a' flat rate of 
contribution for all.: 

If yqu are an employer you 
will have to contribute about 3s 
a week for each employee to the 
security fund. Thus the poll 
tax on industry which the* pre¬ 
sent insurance schemes embody 
is. to continue. 

In • return for your contribu¬ 
tion you will be insured against 
sickness or accident and unem¬ 
ployment at the benefit rate of 
40s a week if married or 24s if 
single. - 

You will receive a basic retire¬ 
ment pension at similar rates, 
at 65 if you are a man or at 60 
if a woman, but only if you 
cease work; if you go on work¬ 
ing your ’pension will go up Is or 
23 for each extra year you work. 
You will get a marriage grant 
up to £10, a maternity grant of 
£4, and a funeral grant of £20. 

' If you are disabled you will 
receive a pension related.to your 
previous earnings, not exceeding 
£3 a week and not less than 
your sickness benefit, if the dis¬ 
ability is total. For each 
child after the first, you will re¬ 
ceive 8s a week, and if you are 
drawing benefit for sickness or 
other reasons you will also get 
$s a week for your first child. 


Will get 36s a week for 13 weeks, 
and if you have no children you 
will be given training in a new 
job if you need if; if you have 
children to care for you will get 
a guardian’s benefit of 24s a 
week at the. end of the 13 weeks 
as .well as children’s allowances. 
. Whoever you are, if you are 
out of work for more than 26 
weeks, and there is no job in 
your old trade, you will. be 
trained for a new one. ' Finally, 
your contributions will cover 
medical treatment for you and 
your family at home, in 
hospital, and at a rehabilitation 
centre, but w^hen you are in 
hospital you will 'have to pay 10s 
a week out of your benefit which 
.you would otherwise be spend¬ 
ing on food and heat and clothes 
at home. 

Ham AND Eggs 

It may . well be believed that 
General Eisenhower’s soldiers do 
not trouble themselves ' about 
North African politics, having 
other things to think about. But 
the situation could not be better 
put than it was by a doughboy 
who was asked how the Americans 
got on with the French. “Why, 
sure,” said he, “we get on fine— 
we’re just like ham and eggs 
together.” 


BEDTIME CORNER 

Billy Minds the Shop 


Billy went to buy a 
“ paper one morning from 

the little shop in the market- 
square he found his friend Mr 
Hobbs in tremendous spirits. 
His son Harry was coming 
home on leave. 

“Oh, you will be glad to see 
him!” exclaimed Billy. 

“Indeed I shall,” said Mr 
Hobbs. “And so will his 
sistex%” he added, “and she’ll 
never forgive me if I don’t let 
her know at once.”. 

“Send her a telegram,” sug¬ 
gested Billy. But Mr Hobbs 
said he couldn’t leave the 
shop. . 

“I’ll go,” offered Billy. But 
Mr Hobbs shook his . head. 
“It’s market day,” he said, 
“ and there’s a . lot of traffic 
about. But perhaps you 
could mind the shop while I 
go?” 

. Of course' Billy could, and 
said so emphatically. So Mr 
Hobbs reached down his hat, 
stuck it on his head, and 
hurried off. ' ' 

And almost before he was 
out of sight who should come 
strolling along but Steve 
O’Brien. He' seemed greatly 
amused, to see Billy trying to 
look as big and important 
as possible behind the 
counter. “ Consider yourself 
in charge, I suppose?” he 
jeered. 

“Yes, I am,” replied Billy 
stoutly- Whereupori, with an 
unpleasant smile, .the big bully 
picked.up a packet of choco-' 
late and was making off with 
it. 


But Billy was after him in a 
flash. .He flung himself' at 
Steve’s legs—the only part of 
him -that he could reach—and 
held on grimly.- , Steve, taken 
off his balance, went down 



with a Avallop. And down 
went Billy on top of him. 

Mr Hobbs got back in time 
to see the two of them sprawl¬ 
ing on the floor of his shop. 
But before he could be made' 
to understand what had hap¬ 
pened the bigger boy had 
scrambled to his feet, flung 
three pennies on the counter, 
and run off. 

‘‘He was trying to steal 
. some chocolate,” stammered 
Billy. 

Mr Hobbs sighed. “Never 
mind, sonny,” he said, smiling 
'at the little boy’s fliished face. 
“You put up a splendid fight 
—and won, didn't, ypu?. I. 
couldn’t have left my business 
in better hands, ' that’s 
certain.” .... 


The hunt for scrap, is always on, 
ana the ^pile goes mounting up. 
Here' arc some examples of what 
children have done. 

Bristol 218 children from 41 
schools collected ' 42,700 
volumes during a Book Drive. 

At Weston-super-Mare, during 
the local Book Drive, two boys 
collected 650 books in two days. 

In a fortnight 63 tons, of scrap 
metal were collected by the school 
children of Bermuda. 

Old bedsteads and other scrap 
metal were stacked. at the' front 
of a kinema at Brigg in Lincoln¬ 
shire when 700 children brought 
to a free show two and a half 
tons of salvage. 

■ Over 260 miles of string v/as 
collected by the children of forty 
schools , in Sidcup and Chisle- 
hurst, and maps and charts are. 
being made of paper manu¬ 
factured from it. 

A German gun. of 1915 • was 
given to Churchers College,' 
Petersfield, after the last war, and 
was buried in the school grounds 
ten years ago because people were 
tired of seeing it. It has now 
been dug out so that it may'go 
back whence it came, in the form 
of a shell or a bomb. , ■ 

. The boys of the London Poly¬ 
technic, evacuated to Minehead, 
organised a scrap metal collection 
and undertook to scour the 
neighbourhood and .visit every 
house, shop, and farm. They 
brought in a vast haul of bed¬ 
steads, stoves, - prams, irons, 
fenders, old car parts, lawn- 
mowers, rollers, tools, and mis¬ 
cellaneous scrap amounting to 
about 100 tons. 

Three pupils of Monckton 
'House School, Cardiff, opened an 
empty shop as a receiving depot, 
and collected 5000 6coks. 

Andorra’s 300 

Jt is lucky for some 300 British, 
French, and American exiles 
who used to live in the fair land 
of France that Hitler decided to 
leave the tiny Republic ' of 
Andorra alone. . 

Andorra, Europe’s smallest in¬ 
dependent State, is only a quar-* 
ter as big as Greater London, 
and its population is under 6000. 
It is under the joint control of 
France and Spain in.'ordinary 
times, but in fact has always en¬ 
joyed effective independence in 
its affairs. After all, when a 
country’s capital has fewer, in¬ 
habitants than are to be found 
in some City offices it is likely to 
escape the ej^e of'the most com¬ 
prehensive dictator. 

Andorra City had 700 inhabi¬ 
tants. Noav it has 1000, and the 
extra 300 are doubtless very 
welcome. For, although they .are 
refugees from the Huns, they are 
all wealthy people, for only rich 
people ■ managed to get away 
from Unoccupied France when 
Hitler marched in last autumn. 

' If Andorra had been on the 
French instead of the Spanish 
slopes of the Pyrenees the exiles 
might not have been so lucky; 
but Hitler is anxious not to 
offend his good. friend Franco, 
and has kept his jackboot out of . 
Spanish soil. 

So the fortunate 300 may per¬ 
haps be left alone until the end 
of the war. They may find 
Andorra dull, but it .will be safe 
enough in a very unsafe world. 


'Wenus is now a brilliant object in the south-west evening sky, 
■ where she may be seen from soon after sunset until about 
8.30 p m, after, which she will be too near to the horizon for 
observation, writes the C N Astronomer. The crescent Moon 
will appear'close to Venus on the evenings of March 7 and 8. 
'As Venus is now approaching us, she will rise higher in the sky 
and set later; her brilliance will increase, and so. she will become 
a splendid object throughout the spring and summer. 

In the late afternoon of March ' diameter, though it bid not ap- 


12 the Moon, then near first- 
quarter phase, will pass in front 
of the first-magnitude star Alde- 
baran. Unfortunately- this occul- 
tation takes' place about 5.40, 
that is some 17 minutes before 
sunset. Aldebaran will therefore 
not be visible, except through a 
telescope or possibly through 
powerful binoculars. With this 
• aid Aldebaran may be , seen, 
beforehand a little way to left of 
the Moon, and will disappear be¬ 
hind the dark unlit edge of the 
lunar disc; thus an opportunity 
will be -provided for observing a 
star in daylight, owing to the 
ease with which it may be found, 
Aldebaran will reappear about 1 
hour and , 12-minutes later from 
behind the . right side of the 
Moon, when it may be sufficiently 
dark to see the star reappear. 
But as in this case it emerges 
from behind the Moon’s bright 
edge, Aldebaran is' not likely to 
be perceptible for a few minutes 
afterv/ards; so glasses will also 
help in spotting the star soon 
after emergence. 


pear to the eye more than half 
of the apparent width of the 
Moon. " ' . 

The Nucleus, which is the bril¬ 
liant star-like centre within the 
Head, or Coma, as astronomers 
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say, was relatively bright, and 
doubtless caused many observers 
to mistake the comet for a 
K 171 •.* \T' •m. star,, as they may have ex- 

A rleeting Visitor pected to see the curving tail 

The Comet Whipple continues ' usually shown in pictures of 
to be visible,- though appearing comets, but which is by no means 
much less _bright as ^it recedes a necessary appendage. 


from the Earth and the Sun. 
• Field-glasses . will help us to 
view this fleeting visitor as it 
speeds away into the dark depths 
of space. The next few nights, 
when the Moon is not too much 
in evidence, will be best suited 
■^for watching the comet gradually 
progress southwards to the right 
of the Tail of’the-Great Bear, as 
shown in the star-map. 

The comet has not provided 
much of a naked-eye spectacle 
owing to the absence of a percep¬ 
tible Tail. -This caused it to 
appear very much like a star, and 
therefore to be overlooked, unless 
it was noticed that the star 
appeared to be enveloped in a 
globular luminous mist. This 
constituted the dim, hazy Head 
of the comet, and was at one 
time upwards of 100,000.miles in 


It is the movement of this 
apparently “misty star” which 
quickly proves it to be a comet. 
This movement amounted to be¬ 
tween 1500 and 2000 miles a 
minute when in the vicinity of 
the ' Earth, and increased con¬ 
siderably as the comet ap¬ 
proached nearer to the Sun; but 
the comet’s speed is now 
diminishing, and will become 
slower and slower as it recedes 
farther from the Sun. Viewed 
through a telescope the comet 
was a strange and. fascinating 
object,^ apparently much fore¬ 
shortened because Pbserved 
partly in the line of sight. The 
Tail was very faint and streamed 
away into the far distance, 
appearing not more than about 
twice the width of the Moon in 
length. G. F. M. 


A New Norway Rising 


This is from a letter luritten 
by a Norioegian girl to her 
brother, tcho fights with the free 
Norwegian forces here in England. 
''^ELL, i hope this letter will 
reach you safely. Things 
are quite tolerable here in Nor- 
, way. The’Schools have started 
again, and travel and the mail 
function again almost, normally. 

Oh, but our feelings! Nobody 
outside can realise them. Just 
think that the best of our youth 
is-imprisoned; our men are sent 
to' Qermany and their property' 
stolen 1 

, We face grim times. The 
teachers will probably be sent*to, 
Germany; the women teachers 
are • going • to work in' the 
hospitals. But there is a saying 
among the people of Norway 
today-: “So that the many may 
live I must he prepared to sacri- 
flce all—yes, even life itself.” As 
our own country and our own 


homes are unsafe, the peace of 
heaven comes remarkably close. 
And because of that we see a 
new Norway rising. It looks like 
the old one, but it is much 
richexv In it is a people cleansed 
new by suffering. 

You should see our youth! 
They clench their teeth and bear 
unheard-of suffering.. With a 
smile on their lips they stand up- 
to the heaviest burdens. ' ' 

The people hope that, together 
v/ith, the national renaissance 
which sweeps over our country 
like a prairie, fire, will also come - 
a religious reawakening. 

Give my thanks to the voices 
in London which bring us the 
news. We will hang on here. But 
it is sad that so many must die. 
What a people the Norwegians 
are! And what a country! Let 
money and property disappear. 
We shall be able to build it all 
again. The victory shall be ours! 
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Poland to the Neutrals 

Mercy Will Be Paid For 

*^HE Polish Government has taken a step which indicates 
that, like Dr Benes, President of Czecho-Slovakia/ they 
feel that the end of the Nazis draws near. 

Neutral countries are being asked to shelter any Poles who 
may escape into them, and are assured that the Polish Govern¬ 
ment will pay for the keep of any of these refugees; and that their 
way home will be swiftly opened as soon as possible after the war. 

Let it not be imagined that for the Russians, to make their 
the refugees cannot get away in way to the Turkish border via 
very large numbers. They can. , Rumania and Bulgaria, seeing 


Day by day the difficulties 
created, in Germany and'in the 
occupied lands, by the enslaved 
foreign workers form a tragic 
problem for Germany, so much 
so that a special rural guard,, the* 
Landwacht (Country Watch), 
has been organised to prevent 
workers escaping. The leading 
Nazi newspaper, Hitler’s People’s 
Watchman, stresses the growing 
fear that in the event of a 
German military collapse these 
workers, and especially the 
Russians, may become a serious 
menace. 

Moreover, Swedish ' travellers 
who have lately returned from 
Geiinany have expressed amaze¬ 
ment at the- huge numbers of 
foreign workers walking about 
freely in German towms and vil¬ 
lages. Apparently the Nazis 
simply have not enough police 
to check their movements. And 
w^e need scarcely add that as the 
news of Russian victories 
spreads all over Germany these 
unwilling visitors grow bolder. 

It may be that Hitler now 
relies not on his own Gestapo to 
keep them in Germany, but on 
the frontier guards of Switzer¬ 
land, and on the port authori¬ 
ties in Sweden, to which country 
it is by no means impossible'for 
refugees to take ship nowadays. 
Nor is it impossible, particularly 


“FOUNTAIN PEN” ACTION 

The Gillott Nib wiUi the new “ Inqncduct 
Reservoir ” attachment (Pat. No. 47746G) 
gives fountain pen action with advantages 
of Gillott Stainless Steel Nib. “ Inquediict ” 
opens for easy cleaning, Snp- 
’ plied with four patterns of nib. 

THE INQUEDUCT 
HOLDS THE INK. 

Until normal times 
arrive, supplies may be 
limited. So, treasure 
your INQUEDUCT pens 
. . . they are valuable. 
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WAR ALONE 

will not win rreedom, the foundation of which 
is Christianity. Our Youth Organisations 
foptef self-expression in healthy gaiue.s and by 
cultural and spiritual activities seek to win 
rin* young people, the men, and women of 
tomorrow', for Christ. . Xew equipment is 
needed urgently. Please help liberally. 

The Kkv, Pebcy Inks on. Supt., 

The EAST END KISSJON (PouiuUd 
1883), Bromley Street, Commercial 
. Road, Stepney, E.l. 



that the Bulgarians are not at 
war with the Soviet, and as a 
people have very friendly feel¬ 
ings towards Russia. 

Therefore it may \yell be that, 
if the neutral Governments con¬ 
cerned could satisfy themselves 
that any hospitality and care 
they extend to the refugees will 
be paid for, they would open 
their frontiers freely. Let us 
not forget that this has been a 
matter stressed by critics of our 
own Government’s failure to do 
anything now to take action on 
a great scale to help the Euro¬ 
pean Jews. 

Starving Europe 

However, that . may ^-^be, and 
however, hard it is for our 
Government with so much on 
its hands, we know that as soon 
as fighting stops one of the first 
and most imperative duties of 
the Allies will be to feed starv¬ 
ing Europe. Why not begin 
noto, when we can, to feed that 
section of starving Europe which 
is able to get away from Hitler’s 
horrible claws? 

Let us not forget that these 
refugees, ^to take the lowest con¬ 
sideration, can be immensely 
useful to the war effort of the 
Allies. They have wandered 
widely through the Reich and 
the Reabn of the New Order. 
They have seen much that our 
war chiefs would like to know. 
Some of them may well be 
highly-skilled technicians with 
access to German factories. 

Many of the neutrals, who 
have hitherto had to restrain 
: their sincere, good feeling to¬ 
wards us, may now be only too 
glad to show their sympathy in 
a .practical way. 

' Ttoe declaration of the Poles 
gives them their chance. It is a 
declaration which we wish our 
own Government had been the 
first to proclaim. 

MUSSOLINI’S Flag 
IS Upside Down 

On a peak of Mount Kenya, 
16,000 feet high, some moun¬ 
taineers recently came upon a 
fluttering Italian flag, a strange 
sight here, and a rare sight any¬ 
where in Africa now. Near it 
was a bottle with a paper wTitten 
in Italian and English, affirming 
confidence in Fascist victory and 
a speedy ''return to freedom.” 

Behind this misdirected zeal is 
• an astonishing story of three 
Italian prisoners of war in a 
camp near IVIount Kenya who 
are mountaineers in norma,! 
times,- Heartily sick of the flat¬ 
ness of prison life, they sought 
relaxation by escaping and 
scaling the heights. They left a 
note saying they would be back 
in three days, and, having had 
their little hour of triumph, back 
they came to camp. It is signifi¬ 
cant that the flag, like the Fascist 
world, was upside down! 


Gan School Make 
Good Gitizens? 

THE BOY TALKS 
WITH THE MAN 

Boy, I read so often of what 
the State ought to do in this and 
that. Do you think most people 
are <:onscious of their duty to the 
State, or that they realise fully 
the powers they possess? 

Man. I think the true answer 
is that the individual is increas¬ 
ingly conscious of his duty to the 
State and of the power of the 
State, but that there is not yet a 
sufficient realisation of a citizen's 
duty. There is more of tame 
acceptance of law than of con¬ 
scious will to act. We are not yet 
nearly fully educated in public 
. responsibility. 

Boy. So the root of the matter 
is education? Is .it possible for 
our schools to make us good 
citizens as w’e grow up? 

Man. It certainly should be so. 
First, we have to realise that we 
all enter life ignorant. Each white 
child is as, much a savage as a 
-black infant born in Africa, The 
child has no language; he imitates 
the sound he hears, and if he is 
born to uneducated parents he is 
in danger of never learning to use 
language properly. Schooling is 
free to all, but classes are often 
too big for teachers to cope with, 
and, while still children, and still 
ignorant, millions have to earn 
money with small chance of learn¬ 
ing a trade properly. How can 
they learn how a city is governed, 
or the forms of government, which * 
present themselves very vaguely 
even to most of us when we are 
grown up? We cannot wonder if 
the consciousness of public duty 
is exceedingly imperfect in those 
whose education is so neglected. 
It should be a first aim of the 
State to teach good citizenship to 
its children. 

Boy. Could not the school be 
used to train the boy to under¬ 
stand his own city as well as the 
nation, and his place in both? 

Man. Assuredly. At a very 
early age a child can be made 
aware , of his own powers and 
taught how to use them. He can 
be shown what a jolly thing life 
can be. The school itself can be 
revealed as a body of spacious 
functions, which he can inhabit 
with conscious enjoyment, owing 
it duty while gaining from it 
the power tp live usefully and 
joyously.' 

A wide and proper system of 
education would associate school 
with knowledge of the purposes of 
work and the methods of local and 
national government. The moving 
picture would be used to give him 
acquaintance with things far off, 
but what is near at hand would 
be examined personally.- ' 

Boy. That all seems very attrac¬ 
tive, but I take it you' are think¬ 
ing of a considerable extension of 
the present school-leaving age? 

Man. Yes; there should be an 
immediate extension to 16, but \ve 
must hope that before long legis¬ 
lation will prolong the years of 
systematic education to 17 or 18, 
using the years beyond 16 to 
educate youth into the under¬ 
standing of citizenship. 

Nothing Is more remarkable in 
opr society than the growth of 
associations, clubs, committees, 
and other organisations which 
show how many people already 
realise. that by cooperation they 
can enlarge their lives and im¬ 
prove their personal position. All 
of these are different expressions 
of the voluntary setting up of 
“ States within the State " which 
become associated in various ways 
with official bodies which are 
actual constituents of the nation. 
We can rely upon it, therefore, 
that with the aid of a wider con¬ 
ception of education the con¬ 
sciousness of a citizen’s responsi¬ 
bility and duty to the State could 
be impressed upon our people 
with immense advantages to all. 


Mr Gandhi 

The Violence of a Pacifist 


. r 


0NCE more the world has seen 
the tragic spectacle of India 
deeply moved by Mr Gandhi, 
whose .self-imposed sacrifice has 
sent a wave of painful emotion 
throughout the country. 

Whatever we may think of this 
strange man, whom millions of 
his fellow Hindus regard as a 
saint, ,it is clearly impossible 
that the British Empire should 
surrender all the powers of law 
and order to Gandhism. Again 
and again it has been seen that 
this philosophy is nothing but. 
political blackmail, a method by 
which a party seeks to win by 
force what it cannot win by 
reason or persuasion. 

This time Mr Gandhi was 
arrested for organising a cam¬ 
paign of civil disobedience, the 
plunging of India into a state of 


anarchy. As this campaign failed 
the prisoner declared liis inten¬ 
tion of refusing to eat, so risking 
death by hunger. ' • 

He had himself denounced 
such methods as an act of force 
which would destroy all law and 
government, but he was ready to 
act against his own counsel 
to embarrass the Government. 
The Government, having offered 
to set Mr Gandhi fi*ee for the 
period of the fast, declared itself 
unable to submit to blackmail in 
any circumstances, and it was irir 
evitable that Mr Gandhi should 
be allowed to fast until a greater 
and wiser power should inter-- 
vene, or he himself should end it. 

In no circumstances could the 
Government be held, responsible 
for the violence self-imposed by 
the Apostle of Pacifism. 


The Children’s Hour 


Here are details of the BBC 
programiues . for Wednesday, 
March 3, to Tuesday, March 9, 

Wednesday, -5.20 Scottish Child¬ 
ren’s Players in folk musicr and a 
play, with the Kelvin Quintet. 

Thursday, 5.20 A Nursery Sing- 
Song from the B B C at War Ex¬ 
hibition, Newcastle. 5.30 The 
Railway Children, the- first instal¬ 
ment of a play by Edith Nesbit, 
adapted by Audrey Lucas. 

Friday, 5.20 The Big Six, part 3 
of the serial by Arthur Ransome. 
5.50 Robin Hood’s News. 

Saturday, 5.20 The Copper Maid, 
a Cornish .story by Eileen Molony, 
read by Hedley Goodall; also song.s 


by Joyce Sutton. 5.45 Hockey— 
Sports Talk by F. N. S. Creek, 

Sunday, 5.20 Songs and Hymns 
by the Greenbank Cooperative 
Children’s Choir: followed by Joan 
Grant's story The'Monster Who 
Grew, Small. 5.50 Consider the 
Birds, by Laurens Sargent. 

Monday, 5.20 Bruno, the Brown 
Owl, by Phyllis Kelway; followed 
by Music at Random, by Helen 
Henschel. 5.45 A talk by Miss 
Megan Lloyd George, MP. 

Tuesday, 5.30 The Invisible 
Kingdom, a folk tale by Olive 
Delin; also Trio Tunes played by 
Laurance Turner, Haydn Rogor- 
Eon, and Stephen ,Wearing. 





CROSS? 

PEEVISH? 


Little insides need 
the safe; GENTLE 
Laxative—CoWiplaxa 


Harsh, griping, pinching laxatives are 
not good for children's delicate organs. 
IMothers, be on the safe side—give 
your children Coinplaxa—the Conir 
plete laxative—that won't pinch or 
gripe, but is coaxingK^ soothing—just 
what every child needs occasionally 
to keep its little inside sweet and 
clean. Of pleasant orange flavour. 

Viit'e 1/5, incluilinij fa.r, /roni Tiooti, 

limothif Whitt'S. Totflf^is an>} oil rht^tnists. 

Sole l>ii.lnhutOi's: SCOTT & BOWNE LTD., 

Wexham Springs. Stoke Poges, Slough, 
Bucks. 


tomp/i 



axa 

REG? TRADE MARK 

LAXATIVE 


THE 


^ ^ Su/eetr ^ 
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ACHIEVEMENT 

Comedian: My parents 

' ' tried hard to keep me from 
'becoming an actor. 

, The Villain: I congratulate 
them on their success. ’ 

Remember 

iJjEARTS are little doors; they 
ope with ease 
To very little keys. 

Kindly remember two of these 
Are “Thank you, sir,“ and “If 
you please.” . T 

CONSIDERATION 

Frenchman in England re¬ 
marked to his.host: “How 
much more considerate the Eng¬ 
lish railways are for their pas¬ 
sengers’ comfort than are the 
Continental lines.” 

.“In What way do you mean?” 
asked the Englishman. 

“Well, the other day at Pad-. 
dingtonT. noticed that there were 
not only, compartments^ for Smok¬ 
ing and Dining,-but others which 
-.were labelled Reading and Bath. 
So considerate, I thought. 


.^andtheUGHTS 
will come hack,*. 

Have you ever thought that 
kiddies are growing up who have 
never seen a lighted street lamp ? 
It is a strange world that children 
are.Iivi'ng in to-day, and yet they 
are thriving. 

'Milk of Magnesia ^ has done a 
good job in helping to keep the 
health standard of children high 
^by correcting minor 
upsets of the 
, digestion, so im¬ 
portant in the 
' g r o w i n g r u p ’ 
period.- 

By heli>ing tp safe¬ 
guard our children, 

' Milk of Magnesia ’ . 
is assisting in build¬ 
ing the sound health 
of the men and 
women of to¬ 
morrow. 



*MILK OF MAGNESIA’ 

Trade mark of Phillips’ preparation of magnesia 



CHEST 

COIOi 


Your tight, achy chest gets help in 
two "ways—inside and out—svhen 
you rub on “Vick” at bedtime: 

1 . You breathe in the healing “Vick” 
vapours straight to the sore, in¬ 
flamed air-passages. 

2 . Like a poultice, “Vick” works on 
the skin, easing congestion. 

, Breathing easily, you sleep in com¬ 
fort, wake feeling fit again. 



VieK 

” WSRANO VAPOUR-Rua 




Revised 

J)ECORTiCATioNs of the ' golden 
grain 

Are set to allure the aged fowl 
in vain. 

This is another tvay of saying 
old birds are not caught loith 
chaff. • " 


Jacko Does His Best 




W HEN Monkeyville started a Paper Salvage drive Jacko and Chimp set to 
work to collect every scrap they could find. Father Jacko said it was 
as much as he could do to keep a newspaper long enough to read ! When 
the boys had each filled sacks they took them to the Town Hall—and ran plop 
into the Mayor, who was sallying forth in his robes to an important meeting. 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening the planet Venus 
is low in the west; Saturn 
sand Uranus are 
I in the south- 
Iwest; and Jupi- 
Iter is hi^h in 
I the ■ south. In 
Ithe ihorning 
?Mars is in the 
I south-east. The 
picture ■ shows 
the Moon as it may be seen at 
7 o’clock ou Thursday morning, 
March 4. ' 

Nip and Squeak 

Nip and Mrs Squeak were 
both extremely proud, 

Their manners were exactly it, 
and never, never loud, 

And both the Mousey families 
eternal friendship vowed. 

And yet there came a dreadfui 
- day 

When manners were forgot; 

I -won’t repeat just w^hat they 
said, 

But it was quite a lot. 

They bit and scratched with all 
their might. 

That night and all next day. 

And, sad to say, although this 
fight 

Was fought one day last week, 
They still pass by with heads 
held high, 

And do not even squeak. 

Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 BiuJined, 6 
Bachelor of Arts,* 8 Border. 9 Bl.ack 
like ebony.' 11 Bustle. 12 Portion.. 
13 To direct and control. 18 French 
tor cinil.' IS A container. 13 Electric 
lii^lit.* 21 The baker and the milkman 
cover thesi*. 24 Works with a ratchet- 
wheel. 25 Queer. 27 Notion. 28 linage. 
29 Cold blows this wind.* 30 Turn round. 

Reading Down. 1 A letfing of 
lands. 2. Singular. 3 In eager excite¬ 
ment. ^4 French for of. 5 To tru.st. 
6 Carried. 7 Industrious insect. 10 
Obstruct. 14 Visual. ^ 15 Foremost 
division (»f an army. 17 Commerce. 
20 Used for transferring liquids. 22 
To be in debt. 23 On waslwng day this 
Js added to the water. 24 Useful 
fastener. 28 Small spot. 28 Pronoun.. 
,■1 sir risks iiidicntr'ahhreviJlions. 
A))su:rr rexl -.crek. 


SPEEDY 

]gjMPLOYER‘ to new boy : YouT.e 
the slowest youngster -I've 
ever had. Aren’t you quick at 
anything? . j 

Boy: .Yes, sir;, nobody can get 
tired as quick as I can. 

Do You Live in Bedfordshire? 

JjEDFORDSKiRE is the shire, or 
county, of Bedford/ which 
means the ford of Boeda. No 
doubt there was a ford over the 
Ouse which was controlled by a 
chief named Boeda, and the 
place came to be associated with 
his name. It was formerly spelt 
Boedaford scire. 

PALINDROMES 

.pALiNDROME is a_ word which 
means running back, and ^ 
palindrome is a word or- sentence 
which reads the same backwards 
or forwards. There _are many 
well-known palindromes, such as 
“Madam, I’m Adam/’ “Able was 
I ere I saw Elba.” Here are five 
more unusual onfes: 

Stiif. O dairyman, in a myriad 
of fits. • > 

. “No, it is opposed; art secs 
trade’s opposition. 

No. it’s a bar of gold, a bad log 
for a bastion. 

: Red root put up to order.' 

Draw* pupil’s lip upward. 
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Rationed 

'There tods an old lady of Yorlc 
7 Who said she teas sure cheese 

loas chalky 

And she, thought veal was ham. 
And that treacle was jam, - 
And mutton she said must be 
pork. 


Family 

A^- a family reunion the party 
consisted of one grandmother, 
one grandfather, two fathers, 
two mothers, one father-in-law, 
one mother-in-law, one son-in- 
law, two sons, three daughters, 
* two granddaughters, and two 
grandsons. 

There were only eight people 
present. What, was their re¬ 
lationship to each other? 

A nswer next .week 

Id on Parle Francais 

' Le Chlen qui se sacrifia 

Une lecirice nous fait part de ce 
qiCelle considhe, d juste, titre, etre 
une anecdote touchante de VJierdisme 
d'lin animal. 

C’etait un petit terrier brun 
qui demeurait dans un village du 
Derbyshire. 

Un jour qu’ils traversaient a 
pied des champs dans le voisinage 
de leur maison, son maitre et sa 
maitresse s'alarmerent a la Vue 
d’un taureau furieux qui s’clan- 
9 ait a leur rencontre: La dame 
ordonna a Rover de I’attaquer, 
dans ‘I’espoir qu’il detournerait 
I’attention du taureau jusqu’a 
ce qu’ils fussent en surete. ' Sans 
hesiter une seconde, Rover courut 
droit au taureau, et, helas! 
detourna . trop bien son atten¬ 
tion, car il fut perce par les comes 
qui traverserent .le cocur. II rampa 
alors vers sa maitresse, et se 
coucha a ses pieds,' mOrt. 


T/ie Chtldrer\*s N<twspat>er, March 6, 1943 

OVERDONE 

pAT Murphy and iMike Rafferty 
were looking at the front of a' 
public building, when Pat pointed 
to the letters MDCCCXCVII cut 
in the stone, and asked what they 
mejant. 

“ Eighteen hundred and ninety- 
sqven,” said hjs friend. 

“Well,if replied Pat, “don’t yOu 
think they are rather overdoing 
this reformed spelling?” 

The Professor 



gEVEN pupils in the class* 

Of Professor Callias 
Listen silent while he drawls. 
Three are benches, four are walls; 

Henry Van Dyke 

Division 

The answer to this puzzle, in¬ 
correct in some of last week’s, 
copies, sliould read 22d and 31d. 


The Economy Drink 


0X0 makes the finest quick 
drink for cold days. Children 
love It, and a cup of hot 0X0 
will send them off to school 
warm to the fingertips! 





Of special value for 

GROmNG CHILDREN 
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